FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PATRIOTISM
of a later age in thus designating the substantial but not
noble landowner, may thus claim to have made a notable
contribution, in the shape of his offspring, to national
unity. But he contributed equally in his own person to
making that unity worthy to be called national ; for it
would have been an ill bargain had it been achieved by
saddling the nation with an all-powerful bureaucracy.
Alongside the younger son, there arises in the fourteenth
century the hardly less significant and uniquely English
figure of the Justice of the Peace, that is to say the in-
dependent landowner taking upon his own shoulders the
work, that would otherwise have had to be performed by
royal officials, of local administration and petty justice. It
was really the supreme application of the jury principle.
For the Bench of Justices differed from a feudal baronage
in the fact that its members no longer wielded power in
their own individual right, but in a public capacity as
the representative men of the neighbourhood, none the
less truly representative from being nominated instead
of elected.
The handing over of the governorship and judgeship
of each district, in all but the greatest matters, to com-
mittees of its gentry, was an expedient that had its own
dangers; but than which no more powerful safeguard
could have been devised against both a royal and a
feudal tyranny. The Justice functioned as an official of
the King, but the kind of official who could never be made
to function officially. He might be appointed from
above, but he had his roots in the soil. Consequently the
administrative machine could not be made responsible
through all its parts to the touch of a controlling hand,
as a good machine ought to be. In fact the very word
machine in such circumstances becomes a misnomer.
The English Constitution is neither invented nor
contrived, but grows with the living soul of the
nation.
Long before the dawn of the modern age it had become
apparent that civilization in England had taken a way of
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